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“AMA NESCIRI” AND THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF ARMAGH’S WAR POEM. 
(See 9 8S. iv. 588; v. 75.) 
Tus finely imagined self-effacement— 
The ama nesciri of some grim and grey 
A Kempis of the ranks— 
has a noteworthy analogue or illustration in 
the character of Le Capitaine Renaud, as 
depicted in Alfred de Vigny’s charming 
romance ‘La Canne de Jone.’ The author, 
who had been himself a soldier, died in 1863. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to quote one or two 
passages. 

* J’allai vite A la guerre me plonger dans les rangs 
inconnus...... Je me cachai la comme un chartreux dans 
son cloitre...... Comme j aimais cette obscurité 

“'Tantot mes services étaient inapercus, tantét 
élevés au-dessus de leur mérite, et moi je ne cessai 
de les tenir dans lombre, de tout mon pouvoir, 
redoutant surtout que mon nom fat trop prononceé.” 

Thus, in the story, a lieutenant as yet, and 
seeking no promotion, 

The gallant “ soldier” learns to practise well 
His heroism obscure. 

But, besides the allusion to the ‘Imitatio’ 
thus illustrated, this beautiful poem of Arch- 
bishop Alexander's certain minor 
points of literary and other interest which I 
venture to indicate :— 


1. The second stanza, which seems to 
breathe the spirit of the Old Testament 
| rather than the New, reminds one of Words- 
worth’s lines, as originally printed in the 
| ‘Thanksgiving Ode,’ 1816 :— 
But Thy most dreaded instrument 
In working out a pure intent, 
Is Man—arrayed for mutual slaughter— 
Yea, Carnage is Thy daughter ! 

These lines were in part suppressed and in 
art modified in later editions ; and probably 
= if any, would wish them restored. They 
have already been noticed in ‘N. & a 

2. In the fifteenth stanza, “Them no 
reveillé,” &ce., we may fancy an echo of Scott 
in ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ i. 32 :— 

Here no bugles sound reveillé. 
3. But it is surely more than fancy that 
finds in the third line of the eighth verse, 
The oratorio of the cannonade, 
an unconscious reminiscence of Longfellow 
in ‘The Arsenal at Springfield ’ :— 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 

4. “A mighty music” in the same verse. 
“Bon! ce sera la dorénavant ma musique,” 
was the exclamation of Charles XII. on hear- 
ing for the first time the whistling of the 
bullets round about him in battle (see 
Voltaire’s ‘ Histoire,’ bk. ii.). 

5. Theremarkable simile in the laststanza— 

As the heaven’s many coloured flames 
At sunset are but dust in rich disguise— 
followed by the phrase “earthquake dust,” 
carries the thought back to a certain fine 
summer (I think in the eighties) when for 
some time unusually red sunsets were seen. 
These were attributed at the time to vast 
quantities of dust dispersed over our hemi- 
sphere as the effect of a recent gigantic 
earthquake convulsion in the Far East. 
do not know if such an explanation had 
the sanction of scientific men ; but, whether 
fact or fancy, we must own that the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh has made of it a very 
effective close to his valuable poem. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


MURAL MONUMENTS AT ST. MARGARET'S, 
WESTMINSTER, HIDDEN BY THE NEW 
ORGAN. 

(Concluded from p. 6A.) 

**In a vault near this place | lie the Remains of | 
M*™ Martha Heald | Wife of M* William Heald | 
Obiit 25 of December 1817. tat 74: | Also of the 
above named | M" William Heald | Obiit 20 of 
December 1819: tat 74: | Deeply lamented and 
regretted | by their Numerous Friends.” 

** Sacred to the Memory of Charles Millard, Esqr 
| Member Roy: Col: Surgeons of England, and Fel: 
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Med: Chir: Soc: | Demonstrator of Anatomy to the | 
Webb St: School, Southwark, | and Resident in 
this Parish | He died of Consumption, May 7™ 
1836, in the 27" year of his age | leaving a Widow 
to lament his loss | He was sincerely loved and 
respected by his Pupils | and by all who knew him. | 
| ‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’ ” | 

“Sacred | to the Memory of | Charlotte Moseley | 
| who died December 4 1840, | and to her Sons | | 
William R. Moseley | who died February 8 1822, 
| and John Gallwey Moseley | who died March 30% | 
1832 | ‘Jesus said—I am the resurrection and the 
life.’ S* John, c. xi. v. 25.” 

**Sacred to the Memory of | Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward O'Rourke | who departed this life July 31* 
1815, in the 35" year of his age | and after devoting | 
twenty one years to the Service | of his King and | 
Country ; | and to Henry John O'Rourke, who died 
October 27 1816 | at the age of 20 months. | Also | 
to Robert O’ Rourke, who died at Tours in France | 
November 6" 1816, aged 5 years and 6 months | sons 
of the said L'Co'O’ Rourke | this Tablet | is humbly 
and devotedly inscribed by A. R. O’ Rourke | his 
Affectionate Widow, and their afflicted Mother. | 
The mortal remains of Lt Co! O'Rourke | and his | 

oungest son are deposited at the South side | of the 
Vest door of this Church.” 

**Sacred to the Memory of | George Sparrow Esq'* 
| ‘Murdered’ in Sicily when on a special mission | 
for the British Government in 1807 | and of Mary 
Sparrow his Widow, | who died 20 Feby. 1830, | 
aged 68. | Also of Sigismunda Hannah their daughter 
| who died 1843, aged 48. | This Tablet is erected 
by Margaret Elizabeth | last surviving child of the 
aheve named George & | Mary Sparrow, in com- 
memoration of the death of | her beloved parents 
and sister, and who anxiously | looks forward to 
their reunion through the | merits of a blessed 

Redeemer,” 

“Sacred to the Memory of |M™ Anne Mary 
Watson | (Relict of M" David Watson of Parliament 
Street) | who died on the 17 January 1839, in the 
64" year of her age | Early left the sole parent of a 
numerous offspring | She zealously applied all the 
yowers of her mind | to cultivating, in each of her 

loved children | her own exalted principles and 
amiable disposition | and she happily lived to enjoy 
| in their acknowledged worth and dutiful affection 
| the grateful recompense of all her tender care. | 
Throughout the exemplary discharge of all her im- 
portant duties | her warm and affectionate heart 
ever found opportunity | for the exercise of all the 
sweet charities of life | which were rendered yet 
more attractive | by her delightful temper and most 
engaging manners | To her friends she was ever kind 
and liberal | to her dependants always considerate 
and indulgent | and the afflicted or the distressed | 
never appealed in vain to her sympathy or her 
generosity | Esteemed, respected and beloved by all 
who knew her, | with the sweet serenity of a true 
Christian, | she resigned her gentle spirit unto God, 
| and closed her eyes at peace with all mankind. | 
To record their sincere and affectionate reverence | 
for all her endearing virtues | and their deep sym- 
pathy with her bereaved family, | this tablet is 
erected | by sorrowing friends. | ‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart | for they shall see God.’” 

‘Here under lyes the body of | M™ Margaret 
Wolryche | Daughter of S* Francis Wolryche | and 
Dame Elizabeth his Wife | of Dudmuston in y* 
County of | Sallop Bart who dyed y® first of | June 


An’: Dom’: 1710. | Also the abovesaid Dame | 


| Elizabeth Wolryche | (Daughter of Sir Walter 


Wrottesley | of Wrottesley in the County of | 
Statford Bart) Who died y® 18 of | April An’ Do’ 
1713 | in the 86 year.” 

“Near this place Lies y* Body | of Catherine 
Wynter | Wife of Henry Wynter | of Clapton in ye 
County of | Somerset Esqt Eldest Daughter & one 
of y* Coheires of S* Popham | Southcote of Mohuns 
Atery in | y® County of Devon Kn‘| by Margaret 
Berkley Sister of y® | old Lord Fitzharding who | 
Departed this life | ...... | in dutifull memory to his 

Beloved Mother one of her | Sons has Caused this 
Stone | to be Erected.” 

This completes the list of the tablets now 
hidden from view by the new organ, and one 
cannot but regret that when the otherwise 
excellent restoration was effected, a little 
more care and forethought was not exercised, 


| so that some of these memorials of departed 


parochial worth were not placed in better 
positions in the church; for before the 


ljadvent of the new instrument the most 


interesting of these tablets were accessible to 
the ordinary visitor to the church. Who was 


| responsible for the arrangement is not quite 


clear ; but it is very far from perfect, and 
now, alas! beyond any power of alteration, 
however it may be wished for. 
W. E. Harvanp-OX 
14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, $.W. 


“He 1s tHy Lorp,” Ps. xtv. 12.—So the 
Authorized and Revised Versions correctly. 
But it is well known that the Prayer-Book 
version has, like the Douay, “ He is thy Lord 
God.” This is taken from the Vulgate, which 
reads (xliv. 12), “ Ipse est Dominus Deus tuus,” 
probably because the Hebrew word for Lord 
is plural in form. But so it also is in 
Gen. xxiii. 11, 15, where Abraham is spoken 
of ; in Gen. xlv. 10, 30, 33, where the reference 
is to Joseph, and many other places in which 
a man is intended. The addition of “God” 
in the Prayer Book no doubt puzzles many. 
So far as I am aware, the Genevan (first 
edition, 1560) is the first English version in 
which the rendering from the Hebrew is 
correct. The Septuagint has avrds éoruw 6 
gov, and ends the verse there. Is it not 
— if not to substitute a later version 
or that in the Psalter, at any rate to subject 
it to some revision ? W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Tue Late Cor. C.T.J. Moore, C.B. (See 9% 
S. v. 448.)—Col. Moore’s father, the Rev. 
Charles Moore, was never Vicar of Moulton. 
He was curate in charge for Dr. Maurice 
Johnson, and afterwards to his own brother, 
Dr. William Moore. He was head master of 
the Grammar School at Moulton from 1827 
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till his resignation in 1856; but he was not | 

appointed till a few mouths after his son, the 

late colonel, was born. W. D. Sweetine. 
Maxey, Market Deeping. 


“THIS WILL NEVER Do.”—In the Spectator 
of 23 June, p. 870, the writer of an article on | 
‘The Two Kinds of Criticism’ says :— 

“Probably each school has its uses, as it has its 
defects. Johnsonian criticism hardened into the 
*This will never do’ of the Edinburgh Review greet- 
ing to the ‘ Lyrical Ballads.’ French criticism has 
degenerated into the sloppiest phrase - mongering 
which the world has ever known.” 

Now the “ greeting” referred to here was 
not accorded to the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ but to 
the ‘ Excursion.’ It is the opening exclama- 
tory sentence of the famous article which 
Jetfrey described when he reprinted his 
‘Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, as 
containing “a pretty full view of my griefs 
and charges against Mr. Wordsworth.” The 
article is still readable, if only for the vigour 
and point of the last two paragraphs. 

THomas 


Book Inscription.—A short time ago I 
picked up a second-hand copy of Quarles’s 
‘Emblems’ (1736, London), and find written 
upon the frontispiece the following, which is 
an exact copy :— 
Sarrah Littleford her Book 
God give her Grass therein 
to look and not to Look 
but understand for 
Larning is Bettr then 
hous or Land when 
Land is gon and money 
Spent then Larning 
is most Exolent. 

It was probably written about 1762. 

Wn. H. Cope. 


(Similar lines are fairly common.) 
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Diary,’ under date 25 February, 1871, merits 
insertion in its columns :— 

“The Breakfast Club met at Pollock’s, and 
Lacaita told us that Lord Brougham confessed in 
his presence at Brougham Hall, after denying it 
for thirty years, that he had written _the article 
in the Edinburgh Review, which made Byron write 
‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’” 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


SHAKESPEARE AND ANIMAL EXPERIMENTA- 
TIon.—Tlre following quotation on experi- 
ments on living animals seems worth putting 
on record, as so much interest is now taken 
in the subject. It occurs in *‘Cymbeline,’ 
I. vii. 5:— 

Queen. Now, master doctor, have you brought 

those drugs ? 

Cor. Pleaseth your Highness, ay: here they are, 

madam. 
But I beseech your Grace, without offence 
(My conscience bids me ask), wherefore you have 
Commanded of me these most pois’nous compounds ? 
Which are the movers of a languishing death ; 
But, though slow, deadly. 

(Queen. I do wonder, doctor, 
Thou ask’st me such a question. Have I not been 
Thy pupil long? Has thou not learned me how 
To make perfumes? distil? preserve?...... 

Having thus far proceeded 
(Unless thou think’st me dev'lish), is’t not meet 
That I did amplify my judgment in 
Other conclusions? I will try the forces 
Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging (but none human), 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their act, and by them gather 
Their sev’ral virtues and effects. 

Cor. Your highness 
Shall from this practice make but hard your heart ; 
Besides, the seeing these effects will 
Both noisome and infectious. 


Then, a little further on :— 
That she has 


Davip Bouquett, WATCHMAKER.—We learn | 


from Britten's recently issued book, ‘Old 


Clocks and Watches and their Makers,’ that | 


this early London maker was of Blackfriars 


and flourished 1610-40. In a MS. return of | 
yrecinct 


“ 


“Strangers” dwelling within the 
of black ffriers” (Ward of Farringdon Within), 
October, 1635, in my possession, I find men- 
tion of this Bouquett asa Frenchman resident 
there for twenty-four years (?.¢., 1611-35), 
living with his wife, four children, and three 
servants, and having come oe 


V 


Lorp Broucuam’s Conression.—On_ the 
presumption that ‘N. & Q.’ will be “read, 


marked, learned, and inwardly digested” 
three centuries hence, the following extract 
from Sir M. E. Grant Duff's ‘Notes from a 


Cor. 
Will stupify and dull the sense a while ; 
Which first, perchance, she'll prove on cats and dogs, 
| Then afterwards up higher. 
Again, in V. v., in Cornelius’s second 
| speech :— 
Cor. The queen, sir, very oft importun’d me 
To temper poisons for her ; still pretending 
| The satisfaction of her knowledge, only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs 
| Of no esteem. 
Perhaps your readers can supply ——, 


“CoMES JUCUNDUS IN VIA PRO VEHICULO 
gst.” (See S, ix. 90, 192, 397.) — Much 
was said at the above references concern- 
ing this proverbial saying and its variants. 
Allow me to add another instance of its 
occurrence in ‘The Complete Angler,’ by 
Izaak Walton, published originally in 1653 ; 
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“ Venator. Sir, we are all so happy as to have a | 
tine fresh, cool morning, and I hope we shall be the 
happier in the other’s company. And, Gentlemen, 
that 1 may not lose your's, I shall either abate or 
amend my pace to enjoy it; knowing that, as the 
ltalians say: woud « ompany im a jour ney make the 
way to seem shorter.” —Chap. i 

The proverbial saying is printed in_italies 
in my favourite copy of the book, Major's 
second edition, 1824, feap. 8vo. (quoted from 
Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary’), rich in  copper- 
plates and woodcuts. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Georce Extor’s House at RicumMonp.— 
There is a board in front of the house in 
Park Shot, Richmond, near the L. and S.W. 
railway station, where George Eliot and 
G. H. Lewes lived, and where the former 
wrote some of her earlier novels, announcing 
that the site, with the site of two houses ad- 
joining, is to be let ona building lease, which 
means that the houses will shortly be pulled 
down. 

The house, which is one with considerable 
character, perhaps about 150 years old, i 
much dilapidated, having been unoccupied 
for some time, but is not past repair. It is 
near the Corporation Baths, and might be 
utilized for some purpose in connexion with 
the municipality at a moderate expenditure, 
and it is to be hoped that some steps may 
be taken to preserve the house as a place of 
historic interest. 

Mr. Cross, in his ‘Life of George Eliot,’ 
says :— 

‘S the 19th Sept. [1855] they (George Eliot and 
+. H. Lewes) left Bast Sheen, and after spending a 
pnt. of weeks at Worthing, for a sea change, they 
took rooms at 8, Park Shot, Richmond, which re- 
mained their home for more than three years. Here 
some of George Eliot’s most memorable literary work 
wasaccomplished. Bothsheand Mr. Lewes were now 
working very hard for what would bring immediate 
prot, as they had to support, not only themselves, 
mut his children and their mother. They had only 
one sitting-room between them ; and I remeniber, 
in a walk on St. George’s Hill, near Weybridge, in 
1871, she told me that ‘the scratching of another pen 
used to affect her nerves to such a degree that it 
nearly drove her wild.”—G. Eliot’s ‘ Life,’ i. 385. 

‘Amos Barton,’ the first of the series of 
tales entitled ‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ was 
written at the house No. 8, Park Shot, where 
it was begun on 22 Sept., 1856, and finished 
on 5 Nov. following. As George Eliot wrote 
in her * Diary’: “Sept., 1856, made a new era 
in my life, for it was then that I began to 
write fiction.” Joun Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Actresses. (See 9" 8. v. 514.)—In a journal 
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board the Leicester, one of the four ships 
junder the command of Edward Fenton, 
admiral, which set forth ona voyage inte nded 
towards China in 1582, and summarized in 
the ‘Calendar of State Papers, Colonial 
(East Indies), 1513-1616’ (p. 86), is the entry, 
under date 22 February, that he went to the 
theatre, “to see a scurvy play set out all by 
one virgin, which there proved ‘a fyemarten’ 
without voice, so that we stayed not the 
matter.” DUNHEVED. 


A Rererence rn Soutuey.—In a letter in 
Southey’s ‘ Life and Correspondence,’ iii. 205, 
the poet says: “The very way in which you 
admire that passage in ‘ Kehama’ convinces 
me that it ought not to be there,” &e. A 
foot-note gives the reference, “‘ Kehama, 
canto x. verse 20, commencing — 

They sin who tell us love can die.” 
sut the first line of x. 20 is 

Then in the dewy evening sky, 
whereas the stanza to which reference is made 
by Southey’s editor is x. 10, according to the 
medium 8vo. edition of the ‘Poems ’ published 
in a single volume by Messrs. Longman. 

Bayne. 


An Error tN THE VALE Press SHAKE- 
SPEARE.—In the beautiful edition of Shake- 
speare’s works in the Vale Press, now in course 
of publication, occurs a peculiar mistake. In 
Act LI. se. iii. of ‘Othello, after Montano has 
been wounded by Cassio the proper stage 
direction is, “ He faints,” but in the Vale Press 
edition “ He dies” is substituted. 

Maurice JoNAs. 


TRENTAL=“ Montnu’s Minp.” — This word, 
evidently connected with the French trente 
(30), is used in Manning and Bray’s * History 
of Surrey,’ where the phrase says some ~~ 
were to “sing a trental for his soul,” ¢.e., the 
soul of a benefactor of their Pow Se en ery 
“Month’s mind” is the service held, a month 
after death, for the repose of the deceased’s 
soul, Foun A. RANDOLPH. 


Muck or Peat.—With us muck usually 
stands for dung, or when generally applied 
for something nasty and filthy. In an 
American agricultural work, Voorhees’s 
‘ Fertilizers,’ I find the word muck employed 
in place of “pe at,” for example, in the following 
sentence : “ Where a muck bed exists upon a 
farm, it should first be studied in reference 
to its possible drainage.” In another para- 
graph describing the formation of peat the 
writer says: “The material thus formed is 
called muck or peat Another American 


of the Rev. Richard Madox, chaplain on 


agricultural writer, L. H. Bailey, in his 
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‘Principles of Agriculture, uses the word in 
the same sense, as, for example: “ Muck is 
often useful as a source of humus...... it is 
generally improved if dug and allowed to 
weather...... Dry muck is very useful in stables 
casual to absorb the liquids.” The use of the 
term muck for peat by American agriculturists 
should, I think, be noted. 
R. HepGer WALLACE. 


Locat Rime.—I quote the following from | 
Thomas Hearne’s ‘ Remarks and Collections,’ 
edited by C. E. Doble for the Oxford His- | 
torical Society, vol. iii. p. 156 :— 

‘Here it will not be improper to remember the 
merry northern adage :— 

He y' will fish for a Lancashire Lad, 
At any time or tide, 

Must bait his Hook with a good Egg py 
Or an Apple w’th a red side.” 


An Awncrent Ipyit.—On fly-leaves of “A 
Diary Astronomical and Astrological for the 
year of our Lord 1680. London: Printed by 
J. D. for the Company of Stationers, 1680,” 
which belonged to my great-great-great- 
grandfather, are (with many MS. entries 
relating to his accounts and transactions) the 
following lines :— 


In a may morning as I was walking: I heard two 
Louers together talking : 

with words so sweet he spoke unto her: and thus 
he did begin to woo her: | 

said he well met my dearest betty: thou art a girl 
that is wondrous pretty: 

if I could gain but your Loue and fauour: Ile be 
thy dearest Loue for euer: 

slight not sweetheart this Louing motion: a 
hundred pouend it is my 

portion: but if we neuer enjoy one penny: true 
Loue is better than bags of mony: 


The maid’s answer :— 


good sir your words are kindly spoken: but hasty 
Loue is soonest broken : 

its good for you obserue yore doin: and be not you 

too quick in woing : if 

I should grant you my Loue to marry: perhaps 
you’d wish you did longer 

tarry: and in one year begin to flout me: and wish 
that you had gone 

without me: sume men do flout their wifes tis 
certain: and say they 

mitght had better fortune: so this they always 
frown and Louer: and scarcely 

live one quiet hour : 

The man’s answer : — 

sweetheart my Loue on the is fixed: both night 
and day I am perplexed : 

then prithee do not thou deny me : but come sweet- 
heart and sit dowen by me: doubt 

not sweetheart ile nere offend the: my Loue is 
true which I pretend the: 

ile not forsake the for gold nor money : then do not 


slight me my derest . 


honey : bettey blame me not for my speeches: I do 
not aim for gold or ; 
riches: my heart is fixed without moueing: sweet 
bettey be thou kind and Louing. 
I doubt whether my worthy ancestor was 


|author, or more than a transcriber, of the 


lines, but the antiquity of the transcript 
may perhaps find it a place in the pages of 
J. H. 


“ Creak.”—The oldest example of the verb 
to creak, in the usual modern sense, is found 
in Stanihurst. It is worth noting that the 
word occurs also in Friesic. Cummins, in his 
‘Old Friesic Grammar,’ second edition, p. 104, 
quotes a Friesic proverb of the seventeenth 
century: “ Kreckjende weijen doerje aller- 
langst,” ze, creaking waggons last the 
longest. The dictionaries omit the word, 
though Koolman has something parallel to 
it, viz. “Krakwagens gan lank,” creaking 
waggons go long. Water W. SKEAT. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on taentiy matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“ Macapaa.”—This word occurs as the 
title of a poem written by “Geordie 
Wushart” in answer to a friend who had 
sent him some good snuff, and is repeated 
four times in the course of the short piece. 
The poem begins with the line 

Sir, I gat yer sang wi’ the fine Macabaa. 
I infer therefore that “ Macabaa” means 
some kind of snuff. Can any native of 
Galloway tell me what kind? Geordie 
Wushart’s production may be seen in Mac 
Taggart’s ‘ Encyclopedia,’ ed. 1876, Pp. 223. 
A. L. MaYHEw. 
Oxford. 


Nursery Srories, ¢. 1830-40.—It is possi- 
ble that some one may be able to identify a 
collection of tales of abovedate, in which occurs 
the following story, which I have expressed in 
shortest terms. A poor widow and daughter 
are living alone on the borders of a forest. 
They are reduced to the extremity of poverty, 
when one evening an old woman appears at 
their door asking for bread. They share with 
her their last crust, upon which she departs, 
leaving with them her blessing. The next 
morning—this is the delicious part—mother 
and daughter are awakened by sounds of cows 
lowing, pigs grunting, cackling, &e.— 
untold wealth is, in short, at last theirs. I 
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must have read the ary aes 1855, and 
have never read anything half so charming 
since ; but the name of the book, the story, 
and its author are gone beyond recall. Can 
any one identify them? Partie Norru. 


Cutters’ Poetry, Postes, Morrogs.— 
Early examples of these will greatly oblige, 
especially those in vogue in Shakespeare's 
time for the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ Act 
about middle, has: “A paltry ring, whose 
poesy was for all the world like cutlers’ 
poetry upon a knife.” Direct communication 
Henry Joun Bearpsnaw. 

27, Northumberland Road, Sheffield. 


REFERENCE TO Lines WANTED.— 
Delancey changed Love’s bridal wreath 
For laurels from the hand of Death. 
I should be obliged if any of your corre- 
spondents would tell me where the above 
lines are to be found. Delancey fell at 
Waterloo. I fancied I knew the quotation in 
Byron, but cannot find it. 
ALFRED F. Curwen. 
[The lines are found in Scott’s ‘ Field of Water 
loo,’ xxi. 10-11, ‘ Poetical Works,’ vol. xi. p. 286. } 


Tuomas Hussey or Lonpon, 1715, possibly 
in H.E.LC. service. Any reference to his 
family will oblige. A. C. H 


“Free-borp.”—I should be obliged if you 
would inform me the meaning and origin of 
the word “free-bord” in an agricultural 
sense. All the dictionaries which I have 
consulted both here and in America fail to 
give any proper meaning, and are silent as 
to origin. There is a free-bord round Wind- 
sor Park. I am not certain as to the width. 
In the case of Richmond Park the free- 
bord is 16ft. Gin. in width; but how the 
Crown acquired this right, and whether the 
= wall is set back a rod from the absolute 
wundary of the Crown property, no one 
seems to know. All I have ascertained is 
that the free-bord is su yposed to be a deer’s 
leap. I hoped to find the information in 
Murray’s now in course of 
issue, but was disappointed. 

James WIGAN. 

(All that is known seems to be given in the 

.E.D.’ under ‘ Free-board.’ } 
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stalls of Norwich Cathedral, a demi-figure 
issuing from a shell of spiral form, wearing a 
cape and hood. He is turned to the left, and 
his arms being raised, he grasps a short 
sword or dagger in his right hand, and 
square object (? a book) in his left. 

THos. A. 


Irnvinc IN Mrs. Brownrnc.—Can any one 
give me information as to who the Mr. 
Irving was (Was his christianname W illiam ?), 
named by E. B. Barrett in her poem ‘ Essay 
on Mind,’ book ii., published in 1826 ?— 

And while Philosophy in spirit free 

Reasons, believes, yet cannot peed see 

Poetic Rapture, to her dazzled sight 

Portrays the shadows of the things of light ; 

Delighting o’er the unseen worlds to roam 

And waft the pictures of perfection home, 

Thus Reason oft the aid of fancy seeks 

And strikes Pierian chords when Irving speaks. 
In a note on this last line she adds :— 

“There is a pleasure in being benefited by 
Genius: there is a pride in possessing powers 
capable of benefiting. The pride Mr. Irving may 
justly feel, and which of | his readers or hearers 
cannot boast the pleasure’? It gratifies me to be 
enabled to express in this | place my admiration of 
his talents and my respect fer their admiration.” 

A. 
Southport. 


[The reference is no doubt to Edward Irving. ] 


Ricuter’s ‘Dream or Inerniry.’—I am 
unable to trace this. Can any of your 
readers oblige me by a reference ? 

J. Woop. 

Source oF QuoTATION SouGut.— 

I am old and blind, stricken by God’s frown. 
This is ascribed to Milton. By whom is it? 
J. Woop. 
Barrow-in-Furness. 
{It is certainly not in Milton’s poems. ] 


Source or Quotation Soucut.—Can you 
kindly supply the references for the following 
quotations, occurring ina work of the twelfth 
century ?— 
“ Tarda nescit molimina Spiritus Sancti gratia.” 
*Furem pretiosa signata sollicitant.” 

C. JoHNnson. 
Summerhill, St. Albans. 


InscripTION ON Mepat.—I have a curious 
bronze coin, or rather medal, and have made 


FIGURES ISSUING FROM SprraL SHELLS.— 
I should be much obliged for some explana- 
tion of the subject, often appearing on the | 
misericorde of stalls, of a figure issuing from | 
a shell armed or unarmed. Frequently the 
y Fase is fighting a dragon. I have before 


some, but ineffectual, endeavours to ascer- 
tain the history of the circumstance com- 
memorated by it. 

On the obverse is an effigy in, I think, 
naval costume, with peruke, &c. Round the 
edge is the legend “ Tried for High Treason,” 


me the photograph of a subject from the | and underneath “ T. Hardy,” and below that 
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“1794.” On the reverse is the following: | to the Secretary-of-State for War from the 


“ Acquitted | by his | jury | Counsel | Hon. 
T. Erskine | Gibbs Esq.” Perhaps some 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ can throw a 
gleam of light upon this little bit of history. 
lt can scarcely refer to Nelson’s friend and 
lieutenant, and trials for high treason are 
scarce. ‘The record of the names of the 


Counsel Erskine and Gibbs point to a very | 


probable source of elucidation. Any informa- 
tion will be acceptable to TENEBR. 


AcE or Entry at Iyns or Court.—In the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. lx. 
—lite of Wentworth, Earl of Stratford, by 
Prot. 5. R. Gardiner—it is stated that Went- 
worth, then only fourteen years of age—for 
he was born in 1593—was admitted a student 
of the Inner Temple. Was this an excep- 
tional case, or was it usual, at that time, to 
enter boys at the Inns of Court? 

FRANCESCA, 

Georce Wess, Bishop or Limericx.—In- 
formation is desired as to whether there are 
any descendants of a George Webb, at one 
time bishop of Limerick, at present alive, 
and if so, where. This man was a native of 
Bromham, in Wiltshire. He was a rector of 
Bath, and then Bishop of Limerick. He 
lived, I believe, about the reigns of James L. 
or Charles I. Also, are there any books 
where | can see an account respecting his 
descendants ! Arruur WEBB. 


Lines oN Swirt.—The subjoined lines on 
the “witty dean” were aflixed on the night 
of his installation in 1713 to the doors of the 
cathedral of St. Patrick :— 

This place he got by wit and rhyme 
And other ways most odd ; 
And might a bishop be—in time, 
Did he believe in God. 
Look down, St. Patrick, look, we pray, 
On this thy church and steeple ; 
Convert thy dean on this great day 
Or else God help the people. 
So far | have never been able to find out 


Commander-in-Chief in the field being con- 
tidential. CYCLOPs. 


| Frencu Are there any 
|works on the chief French cathedrals 
‘answering to the delightful “ Bell’s Cathe- 
dral Series,” illustrated, and at or about 
the same reasonable price (ls. 6d.)! If 
| there are such books, I am afraid that, being 
| French, one must expect them to be in paper 
covers. Strange that in this matter the 
French should be so far behind ourselves. 
A book in a cloth back, unless it is very 
much used, will often last for years. 
JONATHAN BoucuieEr. 
[ We believe no such editions exist. } 


DousLe CuristrAN Name.—In recently 
looking through the registers of the mr | 
of Little Horkesley, Essex, I met with the 
following entry :— 

“1649. Cassandra=Elizabeth, the daughter of 
John Carse, Esqy., D:D:, and Susanna his wife, 
borne the 26" of Octob™ between ten and eleven of 
the clock at night, 1649, and was baptized the 30" 
of the same Octob", 1649, the Godfather being James 
Lock, Esy., the Godmothers M™ Jaine Josceline 
and M™ Elizabeth Josceline, 1649.” 

Is not this rather an early instance of a 
double Christian name? Who was Dr. John 
Carse, and who was his wife Susanna? Were 
they in any way connected with the family 
of Welby, of Gedney, co. Lincoln ? 

Joun H. JossELyN. 

Ipswich. 


Autnor Wantep.—I should be greatly 
obliged if any one can tell me the name of 
the author of “The Christ of the Psalms, or 
the Key to the Prophecies of David concern- 

‘ing the Advent of Messiah. By Christianus 
Published by Bickers & Son, London, 1872 
2 vols. 8vo.” The present representatives of 
Bickers & Son know nothing of the book. 

F. G. ELtts. 


Cockington, Torquay. 


who was the author of this squib. It bears) ‘Tyoucurs on Gop anp Nature.—In 
the impress of no ‘prentice hand, albeit | |Wes/ey’s Journal, 12 November, 1767, this is 
lampooning in that age, being a pastime in | described as “a treasure of ancient learning ; 
which every one might fittingly indulge, it | 4 masterpiece in its kind, a thunderbolt to 
might have been written by “the man in the | Bolingbroke, and all his admirers.” What is 


street.” M. L. R. Brestak. | this work, and who is the author ¢ 
r . F. . d. 
History or War shall feel 
obliged if any of your correspondents will | “Heart oF GRace.”—Scott seems to have 


give me information as to the origin of | been fond of this phrase. He uses it six 
dispatches to the Secretary-of-State for | times at least, viz., in ‘Waverley,’ chap. xlvii. ; 
War—ey., from the Commander-in-Chief in |* Rob Roy, chap. ix. ; ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ 
the tield—being confidential, and where | can | chap. xxvi. ; ‘ Quentin Durward,’ chap. vi. ; 
obtain the origin and history of dispatches |‘ Redgauntlet,’ chap. (not letter) vii, anc 
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‘Fair Maid of Perth’ (I forget the exact 
reference). “ To take heart of grace” seems 


to be equivalent, or nearly so, to “pluck | 


up one’s courage.” Is the phrase still in 
use? JONATHAN Bovucuter. 


Ht was used in the J'imes so late as 1900. See 
*H.E. D.’ 


Earty Epucationat Booxs.—In the Anti- 
quary tor July is Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s con- 
cluding article of his interesting and valuable 
contributions towards ‘A History of Earlier 
Education in Great Britain.’ Whilst many 
towns are represented in the Addenda, 
Northampton is not mentioned. 

In my collection of Northamptonshire 
bibliography I have a copy of a unique little 
volume of twelve pages in the coloured floral 
Dutch wrapper of the period heightened in 
gold. 

The following copy of the title-page gives 
a very good idea of the contents :— 

“The Careless Child’s Alphabet. Designed to fix 
the Learner's Attention to the Shape of the 
Letters. Containing 

i. The Roman small Letters twelve Times repeated, 
and placed promiscuously. 

ii. A large Collection of those Pairs of Letters that 
are nearly alike in Form. 

iii. The Roman Capitals repeated twelve Times, and 
placed promiscuously. 

iv. To which is added, the joined Letters, repeated 
as often as the Capitals, and placed pro- 
miscuously. 

Northampton, Printed for William Adam. 

M.DCC.LXX. VI.” 

I shall be exceedingly obliged for any note 
about William Adam, for whom the little 
volume was printed. JoHN TAayLor. 

Northampton. 


Autor or Poem Wantep.— 
A smile of last year’s sun strayed down the hills, 
And lost its way within yon windy wood, 
Lost through the months of snow, but not for good, 
I found it in a clump of daffodils. 
Wanted the author of above lines, said to 
be Wordsworth, but not to be found amongst 
his poems. J. F. Fry. 


“ Dis-sicut ”=Eyesore.—I have alighted 
on this curious word in Manning and Bray’s 
‘History of Surrey,’ in a paragraph dealing 
with the old Market House of Chertsey, which 
was pulled down because it was a “ dis-sight ” 
to the town. Are there any other instances 
of this word so used ? 

Joun A. 
joieroh, dissighte d, dissightly, all appear in 
*H.E.D.,’ which should always be consulted. } 


_ Famity or Cotpy.—Can any one give me 
information concerning either the parents or 
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the wife of Lawrence Colby, of Bletherstone, 
in the county of Pembroke, who died in 1699! 
He is presumed to have been related to the 
Colbys, baronets, of Beccles in Suffolk ; if so, 
what was his relationship to them ? 
H. VAUGHAN. 
Llangoedmore, Cardigan. 


Recorp or Cuurcn Lanps Kirksy 
Kenpat. — In 1649 the Long Parliament 
appointed commissioners to make a survey 
of Church lands. These commissioners held 
Inquisitions throughout England, and several 
volumes of their reports are contained in the 
Lambeth Palace Library and in the Record 
Office. 

I have been seeking for some time for the 
volume containing their report on the parish 
of Kirkby Kendal. The Rocaul Ottice con- 
tains a volume with the opening of their 
commission for the county of Westmoreland, 
but there is nothing in it referring to Kendal. 
Lambeth Palace Library has not got this 
particular volume, and I have inquired for it 
without success at the registries of York, 
Richmond, and Chester. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ give me a hint or direction as to 
where | may further make search ? 

J. A. M. 


Beplies. 


THE PLACE-NAME OXFORD. 
(9% S. iii. 44, 309, 389; iv. 70, 130, 382, 479 ; 
v. 69, 249, 517.) 

Mr. Srevenson’s last reply is chiefly 
remarkable for his labour in raising a cloud 
of verbiage in order to obscure the issue. At 
the last reference he occupies more than a 
column and a quarter in proving that Geaf- 
ling lacu was not in the delta of the Cher- 
well. I never said it was. I locate it in the 
Thames west of Oxford, as he well knows or 
ought to know, where the forked-shaped 
island is, north of the railway bridge over 
the river close to the gasworks. This is a 
bogie raised by himself, with a long bogus 
argument to demolish it. This procedure on 
his part may be literary method, but as long 
as & Q.’ exists, of this discussion 
will be able to see that it is based on an 
untrue or inaccurate quotation of my words. 

My object is to place on record, in the 
interests of truth, the evidence against this 
historical error in etymology, and to show 
that the earliest form of the name Eoccen- 
ford was derived from “ eoccen ” or “ occenes.” 

How unreliable Mr. Stevenson’s other 
statements are may be seen by what he says 
of the Berkshire boundary line on the east of 
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the river Thames: “It is only by a compara- 
tively recent arrangement that the boundary 
of berkshire follows the delta of the Cher- 
well” (9 8. v. 518). By this we might infer 
some new arrangement about a century ago. 
What are the recorded facts? In the Middle 
Ages the large island between the mouths of 
the Cherwell was called Astones eyte, and in 
a reference to it in A.D. 1439 it is mentioned 
as “ Astones eyte in comitatu Berks, quod se 
extendit usque Thamisiam ex parte una, et 
Shirelake ex parte altera.”* i have based 
no argument on two islands at the mouth of 
the Cherwell. The new cut by which two 
have been made out of one, the “ micclanige” 
of Ceadwalla’s bounds and Astones eyte of 
1439, is modern. Mr. Stevenson either 
knows this or he does not. If he does know 
it and writes as if he did not know it, what 
of his bona sides? If he does not know it, 
what of his qualification to write on this 
subject at all ? 

Mr. STEVENSON’s claim to know better 
than any one else which Anglo-Saxon char- 
ters are genuine, and which forgeries, has 
been fully recognized by himself. Most 
people, however, who are interested in 
Anglo-Saxon matters, prefer the opinions of 
Kemble, Thorpe, Jeumek Stevenson, De Gray 
Birch, and other writers, who have done real 
work in this department of knowledge; and 
those whom I have mentioned have all recog- 
nized as genuine, or expressed no doubt on 
the genuine character of, all the charters I 
have quoted bearing on this question. 

Many examples exist which show the 
practice of our Anglo-Saxon and early 
Euglish forefathers in turning the names 
of places into somewhat similar names of 
animals. Near Oxford we find Dudochesford 
(Domesday Book) changed to Duxford ; 
Coueley (Domesday Book. N.B.—Not the 
A.-S. cu) changed to Cowley ; and Hoches- 
well (Hundred Rolls) changed to Hawkswell, 
the last place being within the limits of 
Oxford itself. In other parts of England we 
find Catford, Bulford, Camelford, and many 
other corrupted names. In the face of many 
such instances Mr. STEVENSON asks us to 
believe that the name Oxenford, among all 
these examples, is the earliest form of an 
old name derived from a ford for oxen. By 
similar reasoning without reference to the 
most ancient forms of the names, we shall 
arrive at the extraordinary conclusion that 
the names Bulford, Duxford, Catford, and 
Camelford have been derived from fords for 

* ‘Survey of the Antiquities of Oxford,’ by 
Anthony a Wood, edited by A. Clarke, i. 452. 


the special use of bulls, ducks, cats, and 
camels. 

In support of a similar derivation to such 
absurdities as these, the spectacle of Mr. 
Stevenson labouring to defend the ox 
etymology, turning the inflected O.E. adjec- 
tives “suthwearde” and “suthweardne,” 
referring to the south side of the starting- 
place in the perambulation (Eadwy’s charter, 
955-6) into adverbs to suit his argument, is a 
sight for Anglo-Saxon scholars. Let him, 
if he can, give an instance, from Beowulf 
downwards, of the inflected adjective “suth- 
weardne” (in this form) being used as an adverb 
in Anglo-Saxon literature. If he cannot do 
this what rizht has he to assume it can so 
be used as an idiom to suit his argument ? 

About twenty years after the death of the 
chronicler Florence of Worcester a monk of 
that city named John apparently under- 
took to write a continuation of Florence's 
chronicle down to the year A.D. 1139. In 
narrating a march of King Stephen from 
Worcester, John tells us that the king 
crossed the Thames at Oxford, and here he 
felt in some difficulty about the name, for 
he says that is “the ford for oxen.” As far 
as I know this is the earliest explanation of 
the meaning of this place-name. John evi- 
dently felt that this explanation was neces- 
sary, otherwise why should he have given 
it? He does not give the derivation of other 
place-names as a general part of his style of 
writing. His readers were monks, clerks, 
and such like, who had some knowledge of 
letters, who in the year 1139, the era of semi- 
Saxon, when the old language was fast dying 
out, had probably often been puzzled by the 
meaning of Anglo-Saxon words and expres- 
sions. Even in the time of the Conqueror 
Ingulf tells us that it was necessary for the 
younger monks to be instructed by the old 
monks in Anglo-Saxon, in order that they 
might be able to interpret and defend the 
charters of their abbey if they should be 
called in question. In any case the explana- 
tion John gave shows the probable existence 
of a doubt about the ox. 

Since John’s time various writers have 
adopted his etymology, while others have 
disputed it. The spectacle of John the 
monk of the Dark Ages at one end of this 
chain of writers, and Mr, STEVENSON at 
the other, quoting a charter to assist him in 
supporting John’s view (9 S. iv. 382), a 
charter he now denounces as a forgery (9'" 
S. v. 519), at the same time freely casting his 
adjectives right and left about him, and 
raising a bogus argument on a grossly in- 
| accurate or untrue quotation, in support of 
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the etymology of John of the Dark Ages, 
is a sorry spectacle. 

In quoting this charter of 956 he refers to 
the “conclusive evidence” derived from it. 
Mr. STEVENSON either believes this charter 
of Eadwy, A.D. 955-6, to be a forgery, or 
to be genuine. If he believes it to be spurious 
why did he quote it against me as “con- 
clusive evidence” (9° S. iv. 382)? I£ he 
believes it to be genuine why did he de- 
nounce it (9 S. v. 519)? Let it be noted 
also that he denounced it only after I had 
shown how, in conjunction with the Ken- 
nington charter of the same date, it com- 
pletely demolished his own argument, by 
showing that the boundaries ran northwards, 
and by proving, independently of Cead walla’s 
boundaries, that there was a place called 
occenes grrstun close to the west ford of 
Oxford (9 S. v. 252). 

It is an immaterial part of | my argument 
what the word “occenes” or “eoccen” may 
mean. The main point is, that this name was 
applied to a place close to the west ford of 
Oxford. 

The occurrence of the medieval names 
Oxeneford and Oseney, both apparently de- 
rived from the word “occenes” or “eoccenes,” 
admits of an explanation. Oxenea as an 
alternative name for Oseney survived, and 
was in actual use in the thirteenth century, 
as shown by a MS. of that date existing in 
the Bodleian Library,* and Oseney Mill is 
marked Oxny Mill onan old Ordnance map.t 
In the face of these facts Mr. STEVENSON 
considers the double derivation impossible. 
Apparently he knows little of the influence 
of Norman-French on Anglo-Saxon words. 
Oseney was a Norman-French abbey, estab- 
lished by a Norman-French founder D’Oily, 
or De Olleyo, inhabited at first by Norman- 
French canons, whose founder, his family, and 
ecclesiastics spoke that variety of old French 
known as Norman-French. All these cer- 
tainly in talking among themselves would 
pronounce the word written Oxene as Ossene,} 
so that apparently the name Oseney, first 
mentioned in Norman time, arose through 
Norman-French influence. 

That the later Anglo-Saxon people of Ox- 
ford did not all believe in the ox theory for the 
origin of the name of their borough is clear 
from the names placed by minters on Saxon 
coins struck at Oxford. The following varia- 
tions occur among others: Oxne, Edward, 
972 ; Oxcen, Oxsen, Edmund, 1016 ; Ocxene, 


"J. Parker, ‘ Early History of Oxford,’ 359. 
t Thid. 
F. Genin, ‘ Des Variations du Langue Fran- 
gais depuis le XIle Siécle,’ pp. 72-3. 


Oxsen, Cnut; Ocxenf, Harthacnut; Ocxe, 
Oexen, Oxene, Ocx, Ocxe, Edward the Con- 
fessor. If the ox idea had been generally 
associated with the name, why should these 
variations have survived! The supposition 
of careless spelling will not satistactorily 
explain them. 

We have now arrived at this stage in the 
discussion. I have shown that the part of 
the charter of Ceadwalla which has been 
preserved contains internal evidence of its 
genuine character (9 8S. iv. 480-1), and this, 
supported by other evidence, Mr. STEVENSON 
has not attempted to refute. At the end of 
his boundaries Ceadwalla adds :— 

* Athelingawudu Colmanora, and Geatescumbe 
belong to these twenty hides, which I myself now 
rode, now rowed, and widely divided off for myself, 
my predecessors, and those that shall come after 
me, for an eternal separation, before God and the 
world.” 

Colmanora and Geatescumbe here mentioned 
are Cumnor and Yatscombe, which lie not 
close to Abingdon, but west of Oxford. 

I have shown that the natural features 
described in Ceadwalla’s bounds can be 
identified (9 8. iii. 44, 389-90 ; iv. 130-3) by 
those existing at the present time close to 
Oxford, and that it is only by rounding the 
two river islands, one in the Cherwell and 
the other in Geatling lace higher up in the 
Thames on the west of Oxford, that the 
reversal of the current in the streams men- 
tioned in the boundaries can be explained 
(9™ S. iv. 130-3). 

I have explained that the boundary line 
on which these names occur is the same very 
ancient boundary line between the land of 
the abbey of Abingdon and the Liberty of 
Oxford, which has been recognized as such 
from a time beyond the memory of man, 
while the boundary line near Abingdon 
which Mr. STEVENSON alludes to as being 
connected with the same names, is in an 
embryonic condition in his own imagination, 
not yet developed, and neither he nor any 
one else can develope or define it. 

I have pointed out that there never was 
but one river Cherwell; and that when a 
boundary line is traced up the Thames past 
the mouth of the Cherwell to some termina- 
tion higher up the river, I have shown that 
it can only go to the west ford of Oxford, as 
in Ceadwalla’s grant, or to some place close 
to it, as in Eadwy’s grant. 

I have shown that the charter of Eadwy, 
955-6, which Mr. STEVENSON so confidently 
quoted against me (9 8S. iv. 382), proves, in 
conjunction with another charter of the 
same date, that a place called Occenes geerstun 
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existed close to the west ford of Oxford. It 
was this charter he relied on to prove his 


assertion that its boundaries ran southwards, | 


and in making this assertion he found sup- 
port in turning Anglo-Saxon adjectives into 
adverbs, and called such a liberty an idiom 
(9S. v. 520). That argument was a forlorn 
hope, and my readers will see that I was able 
to turn it inside out (9 S. v. 251-2). 

[ will now perform the same operation for 
what is apparently his present forlorn hope, 
of the Bayworth evidence. The position of 
Berige in the Bayworth boundary, or part 
of it, which he quotes against me affords him 
this hope. The gist of it is this. Because 
Berige is mentioned in this boundary of Bay- 
worth the place must be, according to 
himself, south of Iffley (9 S. v. 518). This 
is really wonderful, seeing that the outlying 
part of Bayworth included part or the whole 
of Grandpont, a tithing of the parish of 
St. Aldate’s, Oxford, which, formerly in Berk- 
shire, was by the City of Oxford Order, 1889, 
under the Local Government Act, 1888, in- 


cluded within the extended city of Oxford, 
and transferred to Oxfordshire. Berige, an 


yermit is required for admittance into our 
National Library at the British Museum. 

On entering the doors of the bibliotheque 
Nationale the reader is met by an official in 
gold-laced cocked hat and coat with many 
gilt buttons, sitting at a small desk, who 
gives him a printed paper, without which 
he is not allowed to go a métre further. 
Having obtained this paper, he selects his 
desk, which is numbered, but unprovided 
with ink, pens, pen- brush, weight, paper- 
knife, blotting-pad, or book-rest, all of which 
are supplied for free use at every desk 
in the British Museum. He then finds that 
the general catalogue of the printed books 
is printed no further than the letter b (it 
was so in May, 1899, but may extend to C or 
D now); that there is no catalogue in MS. 
for the readers to consult, and that he must 
write upon slips of paper provided for the 
purpose (which he obtains from the officials 
at the crescent-shaped desk at the further 
end of the library) the particulars of the 
books he requires as fully and &s accurately 
as he may be able from his own knowledge, 
for at this library the reader has to supply 


island or meadow, is mentioned in the char-| these particulars, which at the British 


ter of Eadwy relating to Bayworth, A.p. 955-6. 
4 
Berige on cearwyllan” is mentioned also in | 


Museum are so fully and precisely given in 
the printed general catalogue A to Z. For 


the Kennington charter of the same date. | instance, if the reader asks the officials (there 
As it was in, or close to the Cherwell—and | being no catalogue), “ What books have you 


there is but one Cherwell—it must have been | upon ype ?” (or any other subject) 


close to Oxford, which is the place where, | he wi 


1 be asked in reply, “ What books do 


according to later records, these Bayworth | you ~~? Write them down, and if we 


meadows on which Grandpont was situated | 


nave them they will be brought to you.” 


actually existed. The outlying meads of | He does so (as far as those only he may know 
Bayworth lay close to, or partly within, the | of, which may pot be a tenth or twentieth 


bounds of the Anglo-Saxon burgh of Oxford | 
itself. They lay close to the south ford, | 


_ of those in the library which he would 
ike to consult if he knew for certain by a 


where Grandpont was afterwards built, the | catalogue that they were there), and hands 
mill of which “belonged to the abbey of | the _—— slips to these officials, as also the 


Abingdon before the Norman Conquest,”* | paper 


re had received from the cocked-hat 


and this stood on “the south bridge and | official. Then, after waiting from twenty 
which belonged to Baieworth.”+ “Baiworth, | minutes to two hours (as [ have often and 
whereunto belongeth Langford Mill standing | often done), he is informed whether the 
then at the south bridge of Oxford.” Mr. | books are found or not. All the books he 


STEVENSON either does not know these 
circumstances, or has suppressed them. 
T. W. Suore. 
105, Ritherdon Road, S.W. 


THe NATIONALE AND 
Reapers (9 vi. 68).—For Srrancer’s 
information, I can state that a permit is 


‘Survey of the Antiquities of Oxford,’ by 
ry | a Wood, edited by A. Clarke. 

Ibid., i. 328. 


may have had during the day are entered 
(by the officials at the desk) 
upon the paper he obtained from the official 
at the door, and when he has rendered up all 
of them to those officials the paper is returned 
to him, which he must give up to the official 
at the door as he leaves the Shee. Such 
was the state of official chaos in this magni- 
ficent library in May, 1899! 

Books can be reserved for the following 
day by inserting in them slips of paper with 
your name on each. There are catalogues 
for some of the particular collections of 
books. C. Mason, 


f 
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Extent oF St. Martin’s Parisu (9 
v. 397, 479 ; vi. 36, 70).—The case of Fabrigas 
v. Mostyn was tried before Mr. Justice Gould 
in the Court of Common Pleas in Guildhall, 
London, on 13 July, 1773, and the reason 
why it came to be tried there was because the 
plaintiff in his declaration stated that the 
defendant made an assault upon him, «c., 
“at Minorca, (to wit) at London aforesaid, in 
the Parish of St. Mary-le-Bow, in the Ward of 
— The plaintiff got a verdict, with 
3,000/. damages and 90/. costs. The ‘State 
Trials,’ vol. xx. p. 82, contains a full report. 
The case came before the full court in 
November and December, 1773, and created 
much interest ; and the public naturally had 
their attention specially called to the reason 
why an action for a wrong done out of England 
came to be tried in London. The plaintiff 
might have laid the venue in Middlesex, and 
then the declaration might have run: “ At 
Minorca, (to wit)in the parish of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, in the county of Middlesex.” 
If that had been done the trial would have 
taken place at Westminster before a jury of 
Middlesex, instead of in the City of London 
before a jury of that city. It will be noticed 
that Horace Walpole’s letter was written on 
4 February, 1774, and it seems to me but 
reasonable to infer that the passage in his 
letter quoted by H. T. B. arose out of the 
case of Fabrigas ». Mostyn. I may say, by the 
way, that Mostyn was a Lieutenant-General 
and Governor of Minorca. This case also 
came before the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
1774 and 1775, and Lord Mansfield expressly 
says that the plaintiff * might have stated it 
that is, the assault and the banishment from 
Minorca to Carthagena in Spain] to have been 
done in the County of Middlesex” (‘State 
Trials,’ xx. 227); and he adds, at page 236, 
that “in sea-batteries the plaintiff often lays 
the injury to have been done in Middlesex, 
and then proves it to be done a thousand 
leagues distant on the other side of the 
Atlantic.” The legal fiction is explained 
by Lord Mansfield in ais judgment (see 
pp. 231-8). Horace Walpole seems to 
ave thought that by a legal fiction 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields may be for some 
ee cater considered to be “in Asia.” It is, 
1owever, the other way round. An assault 
and false imprisonment in Asia may be 
described under videlicet as done in 
England. Lord Mansfield says, at page 234, 
“You shall set out the description truly, and 
then give a venue only for form for trial ; 
videlicet in the County of Middlesex or any 
other County you please.” 

The report in the ‘State Trials’ is well 


worth reading with all the antiquated 
pleadings, and it will be noticed that the 
tacts had to be proved without examining 
either the plaintiff or defendant, as in the 
great case of Bardell v. Pickwick. Parties to 
suits were not made competent witnesses in 
the superior courts until November, 1851. 
May I venture mildly to reprove H T. B. 
for incorrectly stating the year in which 
the letter was written, and for not giving 
the day and month, and also for not giving the 
volume and page! This is what Charles 
Reade would call “sloppy inaccuracy.” 
Queries and replies should be both accurate 
and precise. Harry Bopkin PoLanp. 
Inner Temple. 


Masor Anpré’s House at Batu vi. 
46).—As it is specially desirable to have all 
the information given in ‘N. & Q.’ correct, 
perhaps you will allow me to point out an 
error in Mr. Hiscame’s letter. We are there 
told that André was “shot by order of 
Washington.” I had occasion to point out in 
6 S. x. 25 a similar error in the Vouvelle 
Biographie Universelle, where he is stated to 
have been “fusilé comme espion.” His last 
earnest request was for that soldier’s form of 
death, instead of the gibbet to which he was 
consigned. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


“TNUNDATE” (9 S. v. 395, 497; vi. 52).— 
I have not hitherto taken part in this con- 
troversy, but am tempted to reply to some 
remarks made at the last reference. Dr. 
R. M. SPENCE objects to inundate, démonstrate, 
on the ground that they are not so near the 
original Latin as iniéndate, demonstrate. I 
venture to differ. The Latin forms had each 
two accents, a primary and a secondary ; 
they came into our language originally as 
inundite, demonstrdte; of the alternative 
modern pronunciations, ‘nundate, démonstrate, 
best represent this obsolete one, because in 
them the sole change is that the secondary 
stress has become primary, and vice versé. 
whereas iniindate, deménstrate, can only stand 
for Latin iniindatum, deménstratum. There 
is a class of adjectives ending in -ose, as 
adipose, anhelose, operose, with respect to 
which there is much diversity among 
orthoepists in relation to placing the prin- 
cipal accent. Worcester says: “In respect 
to most of these words, the primary and 
secondary accents are so nearly po that 
it is of little importance whether the prin- 
cipal accent is seaed on the last or on the 
first syllable.” Until comparatively recent 


times the pronunciation of words ending in 
-ate was probably parallel, and although I 
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stated above that their accentuation upon 
the last syllable was obsolete, there are still 
traces of it in colloquial usage, and it is all 
but universal in poetry. As to inindate, 
demonstrate, the rule upon which these pro- 
nunciations rest—namely, that a long pen- 
ultimate attracts the stress—is a sound one 
when restricted to the classical tongues ; but 
Englishmen are too fond of extending it, 
firstly, to classical words like these, which 
have been so truncated in the process of 
Anglicization that it is no longer in harmony 
with them ; secondly, to foreign words or 
names indiscriminately. Thus, in London, 
we hear of Artindel Street for A’rundel, of 
Trafalgar Square and Worénzow Road for 
Trafalgar and Woronzoéw, of Imre Kiralfy for 
Kiralfy ; our grocer recommends Paysandu 
ox-tongues for Paysandu; our librarian a 
novel called ‘Katinka’ for ‘ Katinka’; we 
read from the * Arabian Nights’ of Aladdin 
and Alasnam and Alnaschar for Aladdin, 
Alasnam, Alnaschar ; in African politics we 
discuss Bambarras and Namaquas for Bam- 
barras, Namaquas, the battles of Kassassin 
and Omdtrman for Kassassin and Omdur- 
man; in the Greco-Turkish war we spoke of 
Larissa for Larissa ; our pronouncing gazet- 
teers give Cettinje and Spalatro for Céttinje 
and Spalatro, Gibraltar and Santander for 
Gibraltar and Santandér ; to say nothing of 
the Russian Bukhtarma and Kabarda, 
Vitchégda and Volégda, for Bukhtarma and 
Kabarda, Vitchegda and Voélogda; and the 
list might be indefinitely extended. The 
Saxon habitually mispronounces such L[rish 
names as Condlly, Costéllo, Donnélly, Mor- 
rissey (should be Cénolly, Costello, Donnelly, 
Morrissey ),and place-names such as Muskérry 
(should ‘be Muskerry). Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


There is no definite rule as to accent, for 
accent in English has varied from year to 
year, and from county to county. I must 
agree with Mr. INGLEBY as to én'undate, 
which [ have never heard as inundate ; yet 
if | were in doubt I should follow in accen- 
tuation the Latin quantity in words of Latin 
derivation, and this would give the latter 
sound. Thus, where in the dictionary we 
have a choice of quotations giving ¢rre’meable 
and irreme‘able, t should prefer the former, 


and escape an urremeabilis error. 
But I must part company with Mr. INGLEBY | 
when wecometodemonstrate. L have never said | 
demonstrate, still less dem’onstrate, in all my life, 
which dates from the last year of George LLL, 
nor did | ever hear, to the best of my memory, 
any one say it till about 1885 (Dr. Murray's 
date), when the late Mr. Thomas Collett | 


Sandars, chairman of the Mexican Railway, 
used it in my hearing and to my surprise. 
At home, at school, at college, and until that 
day I had always heard demonstrate. That 
this was not a new invention Iago can prove 
(‘ Othello,’ ILL. iii.) :-— 

And this may help to thicken other proofs 

That do demonstrate thinly. 

As to rem’onstrate, I have heard it once, and 
do not wish to hear it again ; but in driving 
the accent back from the root word it is no 
greater a sinner than its companion de'mon- 
strate. ALDENHAM. 

St. Dunstan’s. 


“Dorp” (9% §S. v. 493).—This use of “dorp” 
occurs in Dalrymple’s translation of Leslie’s 
‘History of Svotland,’ 1596 (Scottish Text 
Society), e.g., vol. ii. p. 143, “burnis vp hous, 
village and dorp”; p. 294, “in Dundei, Abir- 
dine, and in sum vtheris tounes and dorpes”; 
p. 314, “tounis and clachanis, wt dorpe and 
village”; p. 96, “tounis, Dorpis, and the 
cuntrie about tha Spoyljie.” 

Father James habevannie was a monk of 
St. James’s, Ratisbon, where he lived for 
many years, and where he wrote his trans- 
lation. 


This word will be found in the ‘New 
World of Words,’ by Edward Phillips, 1720 ; 
Rev. Thomas Dyche’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1754; N. 
Bailey’s, 1759; and Dr. Ash’s, 1775. Arch- 
deacon Nares in his ‘Glossary’ gives the 
following illustrations of the use of the 
word :— 

The captains of this rascal cow’rdly rout 
Were Isambert of Agincourt, at hand ; 
Riflant of Clunass, a dorp thereabout, &c. 
Drayton, ‘ Battle of Agincourt’ (1627). 
And dorps and bridges quite away should bear. 
Drayton, ‘ Moone.’ 

“And so it fell out with that ruin’d dorpe, or 
hamlet (Old Yarmouth).”—Thos. Nash, ‘ Lenten 
Stuff’ (1592). 

* Amsterdam, a town I believe, that there are few 
her fellows, being from a mean fishing dorp come to 
be one of the greatest marts in Europe.”—Howell’s 
* Letters’ (1646). 

All the dorp bores with terror fled. 
Chapman’s ‘ Iliad’ (1596). 
Everarp Home CoLEeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


May I suggest reference to the Ka 


| English Dictionary ’? 


Tue Otvpest TrapiInc Corporation (6% 
S. vi. 288, 456, 479; 9 S. v. 345; vi. 13).— 
Mr. Crayron’s valuable article may be im- 
proved by a note that the Levant Company 
was dissolved in 1825. See the particulars 
at pp. 39, 40 of Mr. J. Theodore Bent’s intro- 
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duction to ‘Early Voyages and Travels in the 
Levant’ (Hakluyt Society, 1893). V 


The Mayor, Constables, and Company of | 


Merchants of the Staple of England were 
still in existence in 1887. In that year the 
company brought an action against the Bank 
of England, and a report of the case is to be 
found in the ‘Law Keports,’ 21 Q.B. Div., 
160, t E. M. 8. 


Sources oF Quotations (8 3. 

xii. 308). 
Magis amica Platonis. 

Perhaps this ought to be 

Amicus Plato, magis amica veritas, 
which is to be found in the ‘Adagia’ of 
Erasmus and others, Francofurti, 1670, under 
‘Amicitia, p. 48. The explanation is as 
follows :— 

Pidos d\Ad padrAov Gea, 

““Istud seu proverbium, seu apothegma, innuit 
nullum hominem tam charum nobis esse debere, ut 
in illius gratiam veritas ullo supprimatur modo.” — 
Galenus. 

The proverb appears again, under * Libertas 
Veritas,’ p. 453, as follows :— 

Licet Plato amicus, magis tamen amica veritas. 
A passage from Lactantius, lib. iii. (*‘ De 
Falsa Sapientia’), cap. 13, is cited :— 

“ Sciant igitur, errare se, qui philosophiam putant 
esse sapientiam. Non trahantur auctoritate cujus- 
quam ; sed veritati potius faveant, et accedant.’ 

(1 take the passage from the text of Lac- 

tantius, edited by Servatius Gallus, 1660. 

It is slightly different in the * Adagia.’) 
PIERPOINT. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


“Mr. Arrorney” (9 S. v. 474).—If Mr. 


RoBBINS carries his researches to earlier dates | 


he will find this style in use in the reign 
of Elizabeth, e.y., in the ‘Commons’ Journals,’ 
1. 65: 

“1562, Feb. 16...Mr. Serjeant Carus and Mr. 
Attorney brought from the Lords five Bills for 
Restitution in Blood of divers Persons.” 

Q. V. 


(JUOTATIONS IN GREEN’s ‘Suort History 


OF THE ENGLISH PEoPLE’ (6% 3S. ix. 28, 52).— | 


In 1884 the authorship of only one of the two 


quotations was, so far as I can trace, given. | 
Can some one now furnish the name of the | 


author of the other? It runs as follows: 
“*In every house,’ says a shrewd English ob- 
server of the time, ‘strangers who arrived in the 
morning were entertained till eventide with the 
talk of maidens and the music of the harp.’ ”—P. 155. 


Maurice Buxton Forman. 
G.P.O., Cape Town. 


| TirLe anp AuTnor oF Book WaNTED (9% 
|S. vi. 67).—The short story, by G. R. Sims, 
entitled ‘ My Dog Pickle, which may be tound 
in ‘ The Dagonet Reciter and Reader, appears 
| to be the one inquired for. The dog is nota 
| fox-terrier, but, to quote the author, “ her 
|} mamma was a member of the famous Skye 
| family and her papa connected by birth with 
the black-and-tans.” E. G. B. 
Barnsley. 


Srone IN MEDLEVAL CHURCHES 
(9% S. v. 457).—The use of the fourth seat, 
in cases where there are four stone sedilia 
side by side, is sometimes said to be for the 
assistant priest (presbyter assistens) to sit in 
at pontifical high mass. This would be in- 
telligible in cathedral or abbey churches, 
but less so in collegiate or parish churches 
(of which your correspondent gives some 
examples), where pontifical masses, except 
at occasional confirmations, would be of 
rare occurrence. However, [ give the ex- 
planation for what it is worth. Another 
view is that the fourth seat was meant for 
the ceremoniarius. 

OswaLp 


Oxford. 


In writing on ‘The Internal Arrange- 
ment of Churches previous to the Reforma- 
tion’ (‘ Goth. Keel. Arch.,’ tenth edition, 
1859, chap. x.) Blexam gives some interest- 
ing and valuable notes on sedilia. He cites 
examples of one to five seats, and mentions 
those instances of quadruple sedilia given by 
J. C. and also another one—the Mayors 
Chapel, Bristol. He states that quintuple 
sedilia are very rare, but that an example 
j}may be seen at the conventual church of 
Southwell, Nottingham. I have read that 
in Maidstone Church, too, the sedilia are 
quintupled. 

As a possible answer to J. C.’s question, 
[ quote the following from * The Appropriate 
Character of Church Architecture,’ by Rev. 
Geo. Aylitfe Poole (1842), pp. 152-3 :— 

‘** A single remarkable instance suggests the sup- 
position that when the number of officiating clergy- 
men were not enough to fill the sedilia they might 
have been vecupied by movable statues. At Battle- 
| tield, near Shrewsbury, where there are threesedilia, 
a tigure of *Our Lady of Pity’ sat in one of them; 
and another figure not fixed to the seat was in the 
same church within the memory of some persons.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


A correspondent in ‘N. & Q..’ 2™ §. v. 311, 
stated that the sedilia seldom exceeded six 
compartments; all were canopied, but the 
seats were differently elevated. There are 
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four sedilia on the north side of the altar in 
Chester Cathedral. The Rev. Henry Webb 
in his ‘Continental Ecclesiology’ says that 
the south wall of the sacrarium of Ratisbon 
Cathedral contains five sedilia. The Rev. 
F. G. Lee in his ‘Glossary of Liturgical and 
Ecclesiastical Terms’ tells us that when the 
three seats are level with each other the 
celebrant sits in the centre, the deacon or 
gospeller on his right, and the sub-deacon or 
epistoler to his left. When arranged on 
three steps the celebrant sits on the highest, 
the deacon on the next, and the sub-deacon 
on the lowest. Dr. Lee also gives remark- 
able examples in Kent ; Berkley, ¢ )xfordshire ; 
St. Mary's, Leicester ; Wellingore in Lincoln- 
shire ; Rushden, Northamptonshire ; Chester- 
ton and Merton, Oxfordshire ; and St. Mary’s, 
Oxford. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Gunrowper IN Cutna (9S. v. 516).—The 
silence of Marco Polo is regarded as a negative 
argument against the theory that gunpowder 
was invented by the Chinese. The name and 
date of the discoverer must still be considered 
as unknown. The matter was discussed in 
two letters in the Atheneum of December, 
1868, and the learned writer of the second 
letter, after reviewing the statements of 
various authorities, decides against the 
Oriental origin of this destructive compound. 

Nevertheless it would be unwise to conclude 


that the matter is settled. Apart from the | 


great divergencies of opinion on the point, 
there is the testimony of Figuier in his 
‘Découvertes Scientifiques,’ which is not dis- 
cussed in the letters in the Atheneum. He 
mentions that there is at St. Petersburg a 
fourteenth-century manuscript in Arabic, 
which describes certain clumsy firearms 
known in Arabia. If the powder used in 
these weapons was employed to propel, and 
not simply to explode, the statements in the 
manuscript would go to strengthen the | 
widespread belief that both the Arabs and 
the Chinese were acquainted with gunpowder 
in the Middle Ages, and that the former 
learned its use from the latter. Of course, I | 
express no opinion as to the value of the 
manuscript in question. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Timperley. 


It is a common belief that gunpowder has 
been known to the Chinese for two thousand 
years, and why Marco Polo omits to mention 
it | cannot say. From the accounts given of 
the attempts of Salmoneus and Caligula to 
imitate thunder and lightning some have 
been of opinion that gunpowder was known 
to the ancients (mde p. 263 of the English 


translation of Dutens’s ‘Inquiry into the 
Discoveries of the Moderns’). Bacon, in his 
‘Essay on the Vicissitude of Things,’ says :-- 
“Certain it is, that ordnance was known in the 
city of the Oxidrakes in India; and was that which 
the Macedonians called thunder and lightning and 
magick. And it is well known that the use of 
ordnance hath been in China above 2,000 years.” 
Cuas, F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


La BELLE Sauvace (9 §. v. 245, 426).— 
The correctly pronounced name of this old 
corner of London is undoubtedly Bell Savage 
Yard, the Gallicized form of La Belle Sauvage 
being traceable to Addison’s mistaken inter- 
pretation of it, albeit that interpretation 
was founded on a perversion by a former 
Boniface of the inn, who gave currency to it 
by issuing a tavern token, the obverse of 
which bore an Indian woman holding a bow 
and arrow. This was, however, but a tem- 
porary landlord’s whimsy, for not only was 
it originally an inn owned by one named 
Savage, who had for his sign a Bell-on-the- 
Hoop, as is evident from a grant in the reign 
of Henry VI. quoted by Mr. Lysons, but in 
advertisements of the London Gazette for 
February, 1676 ; of the Post-Boy, 27-29 April, 
1714; the St..James’s Evening Post, 31 January, 
1738 ; the Daily Advertiser, 8 April, 1742 ; and 
ithe Whitehall Evening Post, 15 July, 1756, it 
is invariably called Bell Savage Yard. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century it 
had obtained a firm footing as Belle Sauvage 
Yard. In 1815 two taverns existed up the 
yard, one called the “ Bell” Tavern and the 
other the “ Belle Sauvage” Tavern, both fre- 
quented by persons within the rules of the 
Fleet prison. In the Epicure’s Almanack 
(1815) a Mr. Twallin is described as late of 
the ell Savage (Bell in italics to distinguish 
it from the “ Bell”), and as having kept the 
“Sun” Tavern and Literary Chop House on 
the north side of Ludgate Hill. This “Sun” 
has long ago vanished; but it no doubt 
possessed interesting associations, for the 
author of the above-mentioned rare little 
book was anxious to know “why it should 
be called a literary chop house, unless the 
terrible and venerable company of reviewers 
met there to cut up books as well as chops.” 
In 1851, during the Great Exhibition, it had 
become La Belle Sauvage International Hotel, 
where German and French were spoken, as 
an old handbill in my possession announces. 
The Cambridge coach used to set out thence, 
covering the distance in four and a half 
hours. 

In 1729 (Lond. Eve. Post of 2-4 Sept.) the 
“Salisbury Constant Stage Waggon ” set out 
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from the “Antelope” Inn in Sarum every 
Monday morning, and came to the “ Bell 
Savage” Inn on Ludgate Hill on Wednesday, 
returning every Thursday morning by five 
o'clock (if God permit). There are many illus- 
trations of the inner and outer courtyards 
in the Crace Collection (B. Mus.), and in 
‘Old and New London’ several prints from 
the Gardner and Crace collections have been 
reproduced. In the London Gazette for Feb- 
ruary, 1676, the “ Bell Savage” is described as 
“an antient inn......consisting of 40 rooms, with 
good cellarage, stabling for 100 horses, and other 
good accommodations, to be lett at a yearly rent 
or the lease sold, with or without the goods in the 
house. Enquire at the said inn, or of Mr. Francis 
Gritlith, a scrivener in Newgate Street, near New- 
gate, and you may be fully informed.” 

In 1721-2 Sam. Briscoe was _ publishing 
here literature of a character that Messrs. 
Cassell would to-day probably consider “ no 
class,” as ‘An Essay in Praise of Knavery’ ; 
‘A Full, True, and [Impartial Account of all 
the Robberies committed in City, Town, and 
Country, for several Years Past,’ by William 
Hawkins ; ‘Whipping Tom, or a Rod for a 
Proud Lady’; ‘The Parish Guttlers : a Merry 
Poem’; ‘The Northern Cuckold,’ &c. Men- 
tion should not be omitted of the old carved 
stone sign of the “ Elephant and Castle,” or, 
as the profanum vulgus called it, the “ Pig and 
Tinder-box,” let into the wall of Messrs. 
Cassell’s premises. Being the crest of the 
Cutlers’ Company, adopted in allusion to the 
ivory furnished by the elephant in the cut- 
lery trade, its presence is accounted for in 
the circumstance that the “Bell Savage” 
Inn which stood here was bequeathed in 
trust to the Cutlers in 1568 for charitable 
purposes. J. Hotpen 


‘Joun Butt,’ a Newsparer (9% §. v. 495). 
—In the library of this club we have some 
volumes of this newspaper ; and in vol. xi. 
commencing with No. 525 (2 January to 
25 December, 1831), I find that it was pub- 
lished at No. 40, Fleet Street, by Edward 
Shackell. It consisted of eight pages, the 
size was demy folio, and the price (stamped) 
was sevenpence; and I well remember—in 
the early forties, when a lad and a printer’s 
apprentice—the office in Fleet Street, and 
the seceptag for “letters for the editor” 
being a bull’s head with a wide-open mouth 
to put them in. Ropert BurRNINGHAM. 

Junior Constitutional Club. 


Timperley, in his ‘Dictionary of Printers 
and Printing’ (1839), says this newspaper 
was started in 1820; but the violence of its 
politics, and the scurrilities with which 


its pages were filled, caused the printers 
to be repeatedly fined and imprisoned. On 
24 November, 1821, Thomas Robert Weaver, 
printer, and Thomas Arrowsmith and William 
Shackell, alleged proprietors of the John Bull, 
were sentenced by the Court of King’s Bench 
—Weaver to pay a fine of 100/. to the king, 
Shackell and Arrowsmith 500/. each, and all 
to be imprisoned nine months, to give 
security for five years, themselves in 500/., 
and two sureties of 250/. each, for a libel upon 
the memory of Lady Caroline Wrottesley. 
On the 28th May following the same de- 
fendants were brought up to receive judg- 
ment for several libels inserted in that paper 
on Queen Caroline, when the following sen- 
tence was passed upon them. Arrowsmith 
to pay a fine of 300/., William Shackell and 
Weaver to be imprisoned three months and 
to pay a fine of 100/. Edward Shackell, the 
then proprietor of the paper, died on 
11 November, 1837, at his residence at 
Wareham, Dorsetshire, aged forty-five years. 
I cannot ascertain when the John Bull ceased 
to be published, but it was in existence in 
1885. Further and interesting particulars of 
the career of the newspaper will be found in 
‘Old and New London,’ published by Cassell 
& Co., vols. i-iv. 
Everard Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


According to Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of 
Dates,’ twentieth edition, the publication of 
the John Bull ceased in 1892. It had lasted 
from 1820. Sr. SwitHry. 


Joun Moore (9 §. v. 515; vi. 55).—It is 
very difficult to find any grounds for assuming 
the least military capacity in Col. Moore. 
He became colonel at a bound, probably 
on account of Naller’s plot, but his mil- 
tary exploits were by no means the most 
reputable part of a thoroughly disreputable 
career. His personal courage must have been 
very questionable. He was with Ashton and 
Rigby, the latter a kindred spirit, the former 
a good man, at the famous “ Leaguer of 
Lathom.” But his share in the actual opera- 
tions was little or nothing, being probably 
limited to sanctioning the fatuous plans to 
subdue the brave countess. As for Liverpool, 
there is little doubt that he betrayed the place 
to save his own property. The stormers 
entered at the Old Hall (formerly the “ Moor 
Hall ”) end of the town. (The present “Stanley 
Hall” Buildings, in Oldhall Street, mark the 
site of this earlier home of the Moores, before 
they moved to Bank Hall.) Col. Moore got 
away in peace, leaving his troops to their 
fate. His scheme of river defence was little 
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else than a device for filling his own pockets. 
His Irish exploits were of similar doubtful 
value. His military talents were pitted once 
more against those of a lady—“ Colonel Mary ” 
Fitzgerald. The result was as dismal as 
before. Probably Moore ‘is best judged from 
his signature to the king’s death-warrant. 
The surname is, purposely and characteristic- 
ally, almost illegible. Had he lived till the 
Restoration he would most certainly have 
wriggled out of his Republican skin, and come 
up a Cavalier. Like his associate Rigby, he 
was a thoroughly bad example, and Liverpool 
has no cause to think well of him in any way. 
He is doubtfully remembered in a little lane. 
called Moor Street, which runs from Fenwick 
Street to the Goree. GEORGE MARSHALL, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


CocKLEBREAD (9 §. vi. 7).—If Mr. Prarr 
does not succeed in getting his library com- 
mittee to buy Mrs. Gomme’s invaluable book 
on the strength of your editorial note, an 
event that would be truly deplorable, he may 
find what he needs in the ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ or the Antiqguary, December, 
1885, p. 251; June, 1886, p. 278. Q. V 


“Hotr” 1s AND Brownrne (9% 
v. 494).— Mr. Simpson will find in the ‘New 
English Dictionary’ abundance of instances 
of Hoti. One, at any rate, is earlier than 
Howell. Q. V. 


St. Anne's Cuurcnu, BLackrriars (9" vi. 
48).—The statement in ‘London Past and 
Present,’ i. 194, that the Black Friars’ Church 
was given to the parishioners of St. Anne’s 
for a parish church in 3 Edward VI. 
(1549), is not only inaccurate, but is incon- 
sistent with the quotation from Stow which 
is given at p. 48 of the same volume. This is 
what Stow says :— 

“There is a parrish of saint Anne within the pre- 
cinct of the Black Fryers, which was pulled down 
with the Friers Church, by Sir Thomas Carden ; but 
in the raigne of Queene Mary, hee being forced to 
find a church to the inhabitantes, allowed them a 
lodging chamber above a staire, which since that 
time, to witte the yeare, 1597, fell downe, and was 
againe by collection therefore made, new builded 
and enlarged in the same yeare, and was dedicated 
on the eleventh of December.”—‘ Survey,’ ed. 1603, 
p. 343. 

It would appear from this passage that 
there was an old parish church dedicated to 
St. Anne within the precinct of the Black 
Friars, but that it was pulled down at the 
same time as the Friars’ Church was de- 
stroyed. According to the Inquisition post 
mortem of Sir Thomas Cawarden, which was 
taken on 3 May, 1560, King Edward VL, in 
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the fourth year of his reign, granted to Sir 
Thomas “all that house, site, precinct, Church, 
belfry, cemetery, close, ‘ capitre’ house, 2 ‘les 
lles’ of the chancel and chapel to the said 
Church belonging.” But Sir Thomas was not 
the only grantee, for the hall and _ prior’s 
lodgings were sold to Sir Francis Bryan, and 
afterwards came into the possession of Sir 
Anthony Aucher, or Agar, while the porter’s 
lodge and a large piece of land were occupied 
by George Brooke, Lord Cobham, whose son 
and successor William gave an entertainment 
to Queen Elizabeth at his Blackfriars _re- 
sidence in the year 1600. The chief difficulty 
in settling the topography of the old Black- 
friars precinct is the want of a datum point 
to start from, but it is possible that the ex- 
cavations which are now being carried on in 
that local may bring to light some evidence 
that may help to solve the problem. 
W. F. Pripeaux. 


Str A. Prrcnes (9S. v. 314 ; vi. 15).—There 
can be little doubt that this name is one of 
the many variants upon that of Peché, while 
it appears probable that the three guttées 
de poix of Pitches were for difference. 
Further, | imagine that Montagu arrived at 
his mistaken conclusion that the Peché shield 
should be encircled by a wreath of peach 
leaves fruited (upon each fruit an e) from 
an examination of the tomb of Sir John 
Peché in Lullingstone Church, which is de- 
yicted in Stothard’s ‘Monumental Effigies.’ 
My reason for the supposition is that, if | am 
not mistaken, this position of the wreath was 
used merely for the purpose of introducing 
the rebus, was adopted by no other branch of 
the family, and is to be found nowhere else 
except in my own book-plate. I may add 
that the tinctures in each of the three Chip- 
pendale (Selsey) Peachey book-plates are 
incorrect. GrorGe C. PEACHEY. 

Brightwalton, Wantage. 


v. 376, 501 ; vi. 35). 
—It is always a pleasure to have one’s 
blunders corrected by a courteous and com- 
petent critic. If Mr. Boyix had been content 


to state that the custom cited by me was not 
Borough-English, and therefore not pertinent 
to the original inquiry, it would have been 
unnecessary to venle. The tone of his com- 
munication is scarcely such as we are accus- 
tomed to in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and I should not have 
replied to it at all except that I thought it ad- 
visable to set myself right in the eyes of your 
readers. Mr. Boye says, “He states that 
‘by the custom of the honour of Richmond, of 
which Skidby [a blunder forSkeeby }was parcel, 


males inherit in common,’ which is not true, 
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and never wastrue.” “He states that ‘in the 
Swailedale manor courts the same custom pre- 
vails, which also is not true, and never was 
true.” Mr. BoyLe may have extraordinary 
information which he thinks may warrant 
him in contradicting me in such very clear 
language, but I have numerous extracts made 
from the Court Rollsof the Swailedale manors, 
extending from 1691 to 1785, and there is no 
doubt whatever that during that time males 
inherited in common. As to Skeeby, or Skid- 
by, the original record says “Schideby.” 
JAMES PEACOCK. 
Sunderland. 


LirurGicAL LANGUAGE OF THE GREEK 
Cuurcu (9% 8. v. 515)-—-Throughout Turkey 
mass is said in Greek, except when the com- 
munity is Slav or Roumanian. The liturgy 
of St. Chrysostom is used, except on certain 
days when that of St. Basil ie its place. 
These two are called the “liturgies of Con- 
stantinople.” In the Russian Church 
language used is Slavonic. 
Greek liturgical language, mass is celebrated 
by the Russians, Greeks, Ruthenians, Mel- 
kites, and the Patriarchates of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Antioch. But there 
different languages used in different Oriental 
rites, as may be seen in Rome among the 
Eastern Uniats (2.e., those in communion with 
Rome). Thus: Greek rite, liturgy of Chry- 
sostom, language Greek ; Armenian, liturgy 
founded on that of Basil, language Armenian ; 
Greco - Melkite, same as Greek ; 
Ruthenian the same, but in Slav; Coptic, 
that of Basil, language Coptic ; Syrian Mel- 


kites and Maronites, Syrian liturgy of St. | 


James, language Syrian ; Chaldean Church, 
liturgy of St. Thomas, language Aramaic, 
that spoken by our Lord. 

My authorities for the above are ‘ The 
Catholic Dictionary ’ (Addis and Arnold) and 
‘Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical 
Rome: The Liturgy in Rome.’ 

| offer two remarks: (1) Those Oriental 
Christians who enter into communion with 
the Holy See are not in any way interfered 
with as regards their discipline and ancient 
customs. The Greeks in communion with 
Rome are not required to say the “ Filioque” 
clause in the creed. And Rome insists upon 
the retention of the old liturgies. 

(2) The Russian peasant is no more required 
to say his prayers in Greek than is the 
Spanish or Italian peasant to say his in 
Latin. They may say their prayers in any 
language they know or please to use. Just 
as an English or French or Belgian Catholic 
hears mass read in Latin, and usesany language 
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he chooses for his private devotions, so with 
the peasants of the Russo-Greek Church. 
Educated people, both in East and West, 
may follow the liturgy if they like, or accom- 
pany the liturgical acts with any suitable 
prayers or devotions ; but it is quite possible 
that in a congregation of (say) five hundred 
people, no two of these are using exactly the 
same forms of prayer throughout the celebra- 
tion of the liturgy. GEORGE ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 

St. Cyril, who first preached Christianity 
in European Russia, translated the Greek 
liturgy and some parts of the Scriptures 
into the Slavonic tongue, and this translation 
is still used in the Russian Orthodox Church. 
The language does not greatly differ from the 
dialects that are in vogue nowadays among 
the Russians, and before a child receives 
its first communion it is instructed in the 
language of the Church sufficiently to be 
jable to understand and recite the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Nicene Creed, the Ten Command- 
ments, a hymn to the Holy Ghost, a version 
in the vernacular of the “ Hail, Mary,” as well 
as another hymn of praise to her, and grace 
before and after meat. Indeed, the course of 
instruction consists to a great extent in the 
interpretation of prayers. A few Greek 
words are to be found in the Russian services, 
as if to indicate their origin. Thus the 
ordination service begins, I believe, with the 
word “ Hagios,” “He is worthy,” and is fol- 
lowed by the recital of the ‘ Kyrie Eleison.’ 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


| Timperley. 


“Rue, Brrrannra” (9 8. vi. 8).—I have 
had occasion recently to refresh my memory 
in regard to Dr. Arne, and have looked up 
all available information about his career ; 
| but I have come across no such tradition as 

that which W. mentions. No victory, naval 
| or otherwise, coincided with any of the early 
| performances of ‘Alfred’—at Clieveden on 
| 1 and 2 August, 1740; at Drury Lane Theatre 
on 20 March, 1745, or at the same house when 
Mallet’s revised version was produced in 1751. 
it is highly probable that the famous ode 
has on more than one occasion provoked 
“extraordinary enthusiasm,” but nothing of 
the sort is, [ think, recorded in connexion 
with any early performance. It would be 


well if W. told us where he heard (or read) 
the tradition. 

Those interested in “ Rule, Britannia,” and 
its composer will find an excellent account of 
the former in the Musical Times for April. 
At the risk of being considered too pushful, 
I may add that a biographical sketch, by 
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myself, of Dr. Arne appeared in Britannia 
for July. I do so because I wish to invite 
criticism of my attempt to fix 26 May, 1710, 


as the date of his birth. Having a fuller | 


biography of Arne in contemplation, I shall 
value any unpublished information or docu- 
ments that readers of ‘N. & Q. can give me. 
E. Rimpautt Drepr. 
Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Council of Constance to the Death of John Hus. 

By J. H. Wylie, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tue Ford Lectures delivered in the University of 
Oxford in the Lent Term of the present year are 
here gathered into a volume, and present a vivid 
and effective picture of the events that led up to 
the famous Council and the intrigues which em- 
broiled its protracted sessions. The author has 
taken leadable pains to familiarize himself with 
the contemporary records of Meistermann, Persona, 
Peter of Mladenowicz, Prato and Slecht, as well as 
with the official Acta preserved in the voluminous 
tomes of Mansi and Van der Hardt. We have, 
accordingly, a graphic narrative, full of those 
minute touches and personal details which only the 
original researcher can command, and the result is 
that Sigismund and the shifty Pope John XXIII. 
move about the stage of the history like men of 
flesh and blood, and not as wooden marionettes. 

Mr. Wylie betrays an uneasy conscience with 
regard to the literary style in which he presents 
his work, and deprecates criticism on the score that 
he cannot help it being bizarre and slipshod at 
times, so that we must leave it or take it just as it 
is. But surely a very moderate amount of self- 
control would have saved us from such phrases as 
these: “‘ The jumpy heart” of the true researcher 
(p. 5), “* His glib tongue could snite a loan” (p. 17), 
“a vertigo of shouts” (p. 59), “a tri-vided faith” 
(p. 125); and would have suppressed such puerile 
gauds as ‘‘the bullies that had the preparation of 
the bulls” (p. 49), “show off their shapely shanks 
and shiny shoes” (p. 60). Sometimes, indeed, Mr. 
Wylie grows involvedly enigmatical, and we only 
dimly surmise his meaning when he says, “ The 
Venetians had been making horns of iron to let 
the wind into the whole world” (p. 9); and declares 
of a lover of knowledge that he “had run with- 
out weariness into the odour of her ointments.” 
Again, Mr. Wylie is not happy when commenting 
on Sigismund’s attempt to make himself “ Rex 
super grammaticam ” by construing schisma as mas- 
culine, and his peevish complaint to the Council, 
“You make me of less account than Priscian.” It 
is not, *“‘ as we should say, than A.B.C.,” but rather 
“than Lindley Murray,” or the popular grammarian 
of the day. 


Sussex Archeological Collections. Vol. XXXIX. 
(Lewes, Farncombe & Co.) 

Tuts is an excellent volume. Of padding there is 

little or none, and the writers one and all seem to 

have been careful to exclude needless verbiage. 

This is no small merit, for, as many of our readers 

must have long ago discovered, it is far from un- 


| common for local antiquaries, when they come upon 
| anything new to themselves, to arrive instantly at 
the by no means necessary conclusion that it has 
never been heard of by any one else. 

Mr. J. Lewis Andre’s article on chancel screens 
is a most useful contribution. It deals almost, but 
not solely, with the screens that are now, or have 
been in recent times, in the Sussex churches. We 
| say “‘ have been,” for he has a heartrending tale to 
| tell of wanton mutilation and destruction occurring 
| in quite modern days under the name of restoration. 

Some people have a fancy that a chancel arch must 
| necessarily have once existed in every church, and 
| if they do not find one, forthwith set their wits 

and the stonemasons to work to supply what they 

regard as a deficiency. We know a painful example 
| of this delusion, alike on the part of the vicar and 

the architect, which was the cause of a beautiful 

church in an Eastern county being shamefully 
| mutilated, and a simple and well-preserved Per- 
| pendicular screen being cast away. To supply the 

place of what never existed the two leveened some- 
| thing which looks for all the world like the entrance 
| to an ornate restaurant. Mr. André gives a list of 
| several churches whose builders dispensed with an 
arch, in which the distinction between nave and 
choir depended solely upon the screen. 

Those who are interested in the history of Roman 
Britain should not fail to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the Rev. F. H. Arnold’s paper on 
*The Corn Supply of the South Coast in British 
and Roman Times.’ Without professing to accept 
every one of the writer’s conclusions, we are bound 
to say that he has thrown much light on a most 
obscure subject. 

Major Attree’s lists of the Sussex gentry at 
various dates will be of service to genealogists and 
students of heraldry, as well as to many others. 
They begin in 1411, and are continued to 1781. We 
are, however, sorry that the writer has not given 
among them the list of justices of the peace for 1650, 
which furnishes a valuable catalogue of the Puritan 
gentry, and also that of 1660, issued before the 
Restoration, when all things were in a state of 
transition. Both these lists were published in 
pamphlet form, and are of great rarity, but they 
may be seen in the British Museum. 


The Cavalier Soldier's Vade-Mecum. Reproduced 
= Facsimile by Edward Almack, F.S.A. (Blades 
Co.) 


Mr. ALMACK was fortunate enough to discover, a 
couple of years ago, a volume of about thirty pages 
which is supposedly unique, and to which no refer- 
ence is discoverable in literature. It is a small book 
of prayer and praise for the soldiers in the Cavalier 
army, and as such forms an acceptable addition to 
the ‘Eikon Basilike,’ the bibliography of which 
Mr. Almack has written. This work he has had 
reissued in facsimile, with an introduction and 
notes by himself, comprising a reduced reproduc- 
tion of the engraving of ‘The Battle of Naseby,’ by 
“the little Frenchmen,” which serves as frontis- 
piece; Hollar’s bust portrait of Charles L, from 
certain editions of the ‘ Eikon Basilike’; and a 
victure of Charles I. giving his last advice to the 
eines of Wales. This facsimile, which is admirably 
executed and is in a beautiful cover, is welcome if 
only as a counterblast to the reproductions of Crom- 
well’s Soldiers’ Bibles, &c. It shows that the Com- 
monwealth men had no monopoly of piety or 
devotion. It draws largely upon the Psalms, 
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and its prayers, as is but natural, have much of 
the fervour and spirit of those in the Book of 
Common Prayer. Mr. Almack accounts for the 
all but complete disappearance of the book by 
supposing that it was discovered by the Puritans, 
aud that the entire edition was destroyed. We 
prefer to believe that the copies were worn out 
in service, having been carried by the Cavalier 
soldiers, and, it may be, stained with their 
life blood. The rarest of the Elzevir books, ‘ Le 
Patissier Francois,’ owes its scarcity to the fact 
that it was thumbed and destroyed in the kitchen. 
We are glad of Mr. Almack’s find and applaud his 
reproduction. 


Mr. Artuur Symons writes in the Fortnightly 
on * The Art of Watts,’ and deals incidentally with 
that of Courbet, Degas, Mr. Whistler, Mr. Sargent, 
and Velasquez. Mr. Andrew Lang in ‘ Papers of 
the Scottish Reformation’ gives some curious 
proofs of the “‘ godly lack of veracity” on the part 
of Knox, and quotes a singular story of a prophecy 
made after the event. ‘A Few French Facts,’ by 
Mr. Richard Davey, maintains the theory that 
“though the French produce perhaps more novels 
than any other nation, they are the people who read 
them least.” The more objectionable kind are sold 
in Germany, Austria, Italy, England, Spain, the 
United States, and especially in the South Ame- 
rican Republics. Mr. William Poel enters the lists 
against Mr. Tree with regard to ‘ The Staging of 
Shakespeare,’ and quotes some words of Ben Yousen 
which would be to the point were they not an out- 
come of Jonson’s jealousy of his associate.—The 
association proposed by the Nineteenth Century 
with a view to learning ‘ The Lessons of the War 
is making great progress, the list of adherents to 
the scheme being both numerous and influential. 
A public meeting is to be called so soon as the 
holiday season is over, probably in October, and 
detinite proposals will, it is thought, be submitted 
for adoption. The Bishop of Hereford writes on 
*The Slow Growth of Moral Influence on Politics.’ 
Twenty-six years after the prophet Isaiah we see 
so to speak, ‘* whole continents of life, opinion, and 
practice still under the dominion of that spirit of 
seltish greed which St. Paul denounced,” and 
held as lying very near to the root of all that 
is vicious in human life. It is to be feared 
that another century or two will not see a 

reatly amended state of affairs. Mr. J. A. R. 
Marriott writes on ‘The Imperial Note in Victorian 
Poetry,’ and omits all mention of Mr. W. E 
Henley, who has used the stop with fine effect. 
Mr. Wedmore, ‘ Notes on Players and Old Plays,’ 
takes a very favourable view of the recent revivals 
of classical comedy at the Haymarket. Mr. Michael 
MacDonagh concludes his paper on what he persists 
in calling *The By[e]ways of Rural Ireland.’ Mr. 
Edward J. Hodgson, an American, takes a flatter- 
ingly English view of the Boer war.—To the Pal/ 
Mall Mr. F. Wedmore sends a brilliant paper 
entitled ‘ With Constable,’ which reproduces many 
well-known designs of that great artist, notably 
Salisbury and Weymouth Bay. ‘The Jungle’ isa 
delightful specimen of Miss E. Nesbit’s stories of 
the “ Bastables.” ‘A Son of Oxford’ rhapsodizes 
about the “‘ city of the dreaming spires.” He has 
little that is new to say, but the old may be con- 
stantly repeated. ‘Portraits and Prints at Eton’ 
is a good subject well treated. Under the title 
*Ex-Libris’ Mr. W. E. Henley supplies some 


characteristic comments upon Byron’s poems. We 
are disposed to accept many of his utterances, 
Mr. Street is entertaining in ‘From a _ London 
Attic.’—Sir Robert Edgcumbe sends to the Cornhill 
an account of ‘Dorset Humour.’ Judging by the 
specimens given, the wit is not of too exhilarating 
a kind, but leads to a supposition that the in- 
habitants might have something in common with 
the wiseacres of Gotham. Mr. Frederic Harrison 
bears a handsome testimony to the value of Mr. 
(©. H. Firth’s ‘Cromwell.’ We are sorry that Mr. 
Moorhead’s ‘ With a Boer Ambulance in Natal’ is 
concluded. It was just becoming more interesting, 
‘Mountaineering,’ by Francis Connell, is readable 
and interesting.—‘St. Evremonde and the Duchess 
Mazarin’ is tne best article in Jemple Bar. A 
good account is given of the sparkling and caustic 
writer, and of his devotion to the fair duchess. 
* Squaring the Circle’ gives an excellent account of 
that scientific craze. * Dr. Johnson as a Lover and 
a Husband’ is fairly stimulating. ‘Songs of the 
Sea’ deals, of course, with Charles Dibdin among 
others.—Mr. Charles Edwardes gives in the Gent/e- 
man’s an interesting account of the Mourne moun- 
tains in the north of Ireland. ‘George Sand in her 
Old Age,’ by Mrs. Bartle Teeling, is very entertaining 
and sympathetic. ‘The Fingalian Legends’ oa 
‘Shenstone’ may both be commended. ‘ Village 
Life in Mediwval Arcadia’ has a pleasant archo- 
logical interest.—In Longman’s ‘ English Midship- 
men and French Prisons’ gives a good account of 
anescape. Mr. Lang is entertaining as ever in ‘ At 
the Sign of the Ship..—‘The Denizen of Lake 
Basinki’ in the English I/lustrated is a rather wild 
fantasy. ‘Pompeii Up to Date’ may be studied 
with advantage. ‘Israel in London’ and ‘ Woman 
and her Work’ are to be commended. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
- in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

W. M. G.—‘ H.E.D.=‘ Historical English Dic- 
tionary,’ otherwise ‘New English Dictionary’ or 
‘Oxford English Dictionary.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful, We wish the journal still further success."—G@arten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


“*The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


34 GARDENERS 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, _ 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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